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The position he had begun to establish for himself was
shattered by the arrest and unfavourable publicity. The
Socialist Local stuck by him, as did Edward and Mabel
Applegarth and a few of the other Henry Club debaters,
though Jack complained at this time that really decent
fellows who liked him very well drew the line at his appear-
ing in public with their sisters. A number of the homes
that had been opened to him through the Henry Clay Society
were now closed. For the rest of Oakland he had merely
strengthened the impression of being a none too savoury
character. He had been known to be an outlaw; in his
pirating days he had been seen drunk along the waterfront
and in questionable company; he had been a tramp; he
came from a poverty-stricken, declasse family living in the
worst part of town. The people of Oakland believed that
being a socialist not only proved that there was something
wrong with a man's mind, but with his morals as well.
So rare a phenomenon was a socialist that reporters were
sent to interview him. When Jack boldly took a stand for the
municipal ownership of public utilities he was branded a
red-shirt, a dynamiter, and an anarchist. The interviews
when published were pathological studies of a strange and
abnormal specimen. Jack shuddered when he thought
what the newspapers would have called him if he had
admitted that he believed in the public ownership of all
means of production.

Although Mabel Applegarth was shocked by Jack's arrest
and was displeased at the derogatory newspaper interviews,
the incident made no difference in their relationship. They
were perfect complements, Jack robust, vital, crude; Mabel
delicate, cultivated, and polished. They took bicycle rides
together, ate picnic lunches in the deep golden poppy fields
of the Berkeley hills overlooking the Bay, went for long sails
in his skiff. One Sunday afternoon in early summer they
were drifting down the Estuary with Mabel sitting primly
in the prow in a fluffy white gown and picture hat. She
was reading to him from Swinburne's poetic pessimism in
such a soothing voice that Jack fell asleep. The tide went
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